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THE FRIEND. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


VOL. XXIX. SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 9, 1856. NO. 48. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Here, then, we see that the labour of this man was 


wholly and imperatively directed by accumulation. 
It was directed as absolutely by the accumulation 
of others as the labour of Dampier’s Mosquito In- 
dian was directed by his own accumulation. The 
Indian could not labour profitably—he could not 
obtain fish and goats for his food, instead of seal’s 
flesh—till he had called into action the power 
which he possessed in his knife and his gun-barrel. 
The prodigal had no accumulation whatever of his 
own. He had not even the accumulation of pecu- 
liar skill in any mode of labour; for a continual 
process “of waste enlarges neither the mental nor 
physical faculties, and generally leaves the wretched 
being who has to pass into the new condition of a 
producer as helpless as the weakest child. He had 
nothing but the lowest power, of labouring without 
peculiar knowledge or skill. He had, however, an 
intensity and consistency of purpose which raised 
this humble power into real strength. He was de- 
termined never to get backward, always to go on. 
He knew, too, his duties as well as his rights; and 
he saw that he must wholly accommodate his pow- 
er to the greater power which was in action around 
him. When he passed into the condition of a pro- 
ducer, he saw that his powers and rights were 
wholly limited and directed by the principles neces- 
sary to advance production; and that his own 
share of what he assisted in producing must be 
ent ways, instead of giving “a long pull, a strong|measured by the laws which enabled him to pro- 
pull, and a pull altogether ;” and even now, when|duce at all. He found himself in a position where 
these interests in many respects are still imperfectly | his labour was absolutely governed by the system 
understood, they occasionally quarrel about the|of exchanges. No other system could operate 
conditions upon which they will continue to travel|around him, because he was in a civilized country. 
in company. In the very outset of the journey,|Had he been thrown upon a desert land without 
Labour, doubtless, took the lead. In the dim morn-|food and shelter, his labour must have been in- 
ing of society, Labour was up and stirring before|stantly and directly applied to procuring food and 
Capital was awake. Labour did not then ride; he|shelter. He was equally without food and shelter 
travelled slowly on foot through very dirty ways.|in a civilized country. But the system of exchanges|ready to be exchanged. The man whose course of 
Capital, at length, as slowly followed after, through| being in action, he did not apply his labour directly |production we have been tracing imparted to them 
the same mire, but at an humble distance from his|to the production of food and lodging for himself. |this last value, and for this labour he received a 
parent. But when Capital grew into strength, he|He added by his labour a new value to a heap of|“ few pence” and a “gratuity of meat and drink.” 
saw that there were quicker and more agreeable|coals; he enabled another man more readily to ac-|These consumable commodities, and the money 
modes of travelling for both than Labour had} quire the means of warmth; and by this service,|which might be exchanged for other consumable 
found out. He procured that fleet and gntiring| which he exchanged for “a few pence” and “a|commodities, were circulating capital. .They sup- 
horse Exchange; and when he proposed to Labour|small gratuity of meat and drink,” he indirectly|plied his most pressing wants with incomparably 
that they should mount together, he claimed the|obtained food and lodging. He conferred an addi-|more readiness and certainty than-if he had been 
right, and kept it, for their mutual benefit, of taking] tional value upon a heap of coals, and that addi-|turned loose among the unappropriated produe- 
the direction of the horse. For this reason, as it|tional value was represented by the “ few pence” tions of nature with unlimited freedom and absolute 
appears to us, we are called upon to assign to one|and “a small gratuity of meat and drink.” Had|rights. In the state in which he was actually 
of the companions, according to the practice of the|the system of exchange been less advanced, that is,|placed, his rights were limited by his duties; but 
old Knights Templars, the privilege of sitting be-|had society been less civilized, he would probably|this balance of rights and duties was the chief in- 
fore the other—holding the reins, indeed, but in all} have exchanged his labour for some object of utility |strument in the satisfaction of his wants. Let us 
respects having a community of interests and an|by another and a ruder mode. He would have|examine the principle a little more in detail. 

equality of duties, as well as rights, with his fel-|received a portion of the coals as the price of the} An exchange was to be carried on between the 
low-traveller. labour by which he gave an additional value to the |owner of the coals and the man who was willing to 
__ Let us endeavour to advance another step, in the|whole heap. But mark the inconvenience of such|shovel them into the owner’s cellar. The labourer 
illustration of these positions, by going back to the|a mode of exchange. His first want was food ; his did not want any distinct portion of the coals, but 
prodigal who had spent all his substance. Let us next, shelter. Had he earned the coals, he must he wanted some articles of more urgent necessity 
survey him at the moment when he had made the|have carried them about till he had found some in exchange for the new value which he was ready 
wise, and in many respects heroic, resolution to|other person ready to exchange food and lodging|to bestow upon the coals. The object of each ex- 
pass from the condition of a consumer into that of|for coals. Such an occurrence might have hap-|changer was, that labour should be exchanged with 
producer. The story says, “ The first thing that|pened, but it would have been a lucky accident.|capital. That object could not have been accom- 
drew his attention was a heap of coals shot out of a| He could find all persons ready to exchange food |plished, or it would have been accomplished slowly, 
cart on the pavement before a house. He offered|and clothes for money, because money was ready imperfectly, and therefore unprofitably, unless there 
himself to shovel or wheel them into the place| again to exchange for other articles of utility which|had been interchangeable freedom and security for 
Where they were to be laid, and was employed.”|they might require, and which they would more|both exchangers—for the exchanger of capital and 


readily obtain by the money than by the food and 
clothes which our labourer had received for them. 
During the course of the unprofitable labour of 
waiting till he had found an a who wanted 
coals, he might have perished. What, then, gave 
him the means of profitable labour, and furnished 
him with an article which every one was ready to 
receive in exchange for articles of immediate neces- 
sity? Capital in two forms. The heap of coals 
was capital. The coals represented a very great 
and various accumulation of former labour that had 
been employed in giving them value. The coals 
were altogether valueless till labour had been em- 
ployed to raise them from the pit, and to convey 
them to the door of the man who was about to con- 
sume them. But with what various helps had this 
labour worked! Mere manual labour could have 
done little or nothing with the coals in the pit. 
Machines had raised them from the pit. Machines 
had transported them from the pit to the door of 
the consumer. They would have remained byried 
in the earth but for large accumulations of knowl- 
edge, and large accumulations of pecuniary wealth 
to set that knowledge in action by exchanging with 
it. The heap of coals represented all this accumu- 
lation; and it more immediately represented the 
circulating capital of tonsumable articles of utility, 
which had been paid in the shape of wages at 
every stage of the labour exercised in raising the 
coals from the mine, and conveying them to the 
spot in which the prodigal found them laid. The 
coals had almost attained their highest value by a 
succession of labour, but one labour was still want- 
ing to give them the highest value. They were at 
their lowest value when they remained unbroken in 
the coal-pit; they were at their highest value when 
they were deposited in the cellar of the consumer. 
For that last labour there was circulating capital 
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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 370.) 

There is an old proverb, that “ When two men 
ride on one horse, one man must ride behind.” 
Capital and Labour are, as we think, destined to 
perform a journey together to the end of time. We 
have shown how they proceed on this journey. We 
have shown that, although Labour is the parent of 
all wealth, its struggles for the conversion of the 
rude supplies of nature into objects of utility are 
most feeble in their effects till they are assisted by 
accumulation. Before the joint interests of Labour 
and Capital were at all understood, they kept sepa- 
rate; when they only began to be understood, as 
we shall show, they were constantly pulling differ- 
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the exchanger of labour. The first right of the|them to sign their contracts upon the natural desk | that when our work is done, through infinite 


labourer was, that his labour should be free; the 
first right of the capitalist was, that his capital 
should be free. The rights of each were built upon 
the security of property. Could this security have 
been violated, it might have happened, either that 
the labourer should have been compelled to shovel 
in the coals, or that the capitalist should have been 
compelled to employ the labourer to shovel them 
in. Had the lot of the unfortunate prodigal been 
cast in such a state of society as would have al- 
lowed this violation of the natural rights of the 
labourer and the capitalist, he would have found 
little accumulation to give a profitable direction to 
his labour. He would have found production sus- 
pended or languishing. There would probably 
have been no heap of coals wanting his labour to 
give them the last value; for the engines would 
have been idle that raised them from the pit, and 
the men would have been idle that directed the 
engines. The circulating capital that found wages 
for the men and fuel for the engines, would have 
been idle, because it could not have worked with 
security. Accumulation, therefore, would have been 
suspended ; and all profitable labour would, in con- 
sequence, have been suspended. It was the un- 
questionable right of the labourer that his labour 
should be free; but it was balanced by the right of 
the capitalist that his accumulation should be se- 
eure. Could the labour have seized upon the capi- 
tal,,or the capital upon the labour, production 
would have been stopped altogether, or in part. 
The mutual freedom and security of labour and 
capital compel production to go forward; and 
labour and capital take their respective stations, 
and perform their respective duties, altogether with 
reference to the laws which govern production. 
These laws are founded upon the natural act of the 
system of exchange, carrying forward all its opera- 
tions by the natural action of the great principle of 
demand and supply. When capital and labour 
know how to accommodate themselves to the direc- 
tion of these natural laws, they are in a healthy 
state with respect to their individual rights, and 
the rights of industry generally. They are in that 
state in which each is working to the greatest pro- 
fit in carrying forward the business of production. 
The story of the prodigal goes on to say, “ He 
then looked out for the next thing that might 
chance to offer; and went with indefatigable in- 
dustry through a succession of servile employments 
in different places, of longer or shorter duration.” 
Here we see the principle of Demand and Supply 
still in active operation. “He looked out for the 
next thing that might chance to offer.” He was 
ready with his supply of labour immediately that 
he saw a demand for it. Doubtless the “ indefati- 
gable industry” with which he was ready with his 
supply created a demand, and thus he had in some 
degree a control over the demand. But in most 
cases the demand went before the supply, and he 
had thus to watch and wait upon the demand. In 
many instances demand and supply exercise a joint 
influence and control, each with regard to the 
other. Pliny, the Roman naturalist, relates that 
in the year 454 after the building of Rome (300 
years before Christ) a number of barbers came over 
from Sicily to shave the Romans, who till that time 
had worn long beards. But the barbers came in 
consequence of being sent for by a man in autho- 
rity. The demand here distinctly went before the 
supply; but the supply, doubtless, acted greatly 
upon the demand. During a time of wild financial 
speculation in Paris, created by what is called the 
Mississippi bubble, a hump-backed man went daily 
into the street where the stock-jobbers were accus- 








with which he was encumbered. The hump-back 
was doubtless a shrewd fellow, and saw the difficul- 
ty under which the stock-jobbers laboured. He 
supplied what they appeared to want, and a demand 
was instantly created for his hump. He was well 
paid, says the story. That was because the supply 


we may be admitted to dwell forever with the Lord.” 

In the early part of her religious life, twenty-five 
years before the above was penned, the writer says; 
“T believe I have never before realized the solemni- 
ty of living, so mueh as I do this summer. I often 
think that if possible, it is more solemn to live than 


was smaller than the demand. If other men with|to die. What important consequences may depend 
humps had been attracted by the demand, or if|on a single word, or on the most trifling deed} 


persons had come to the street with portable desks 
more convenient than the hump, the reward of his 
service would naturally have become less. He must 
have yielded to the inevitable law by which the 
amount of circulating capital, as compared with the 
number of labourers, prescribes the terms upon 
which capital and labour are united. 
(To be continued.) 


Epistle of George Fox. 


Whilst I was kept in Lancaster jail, I was moved 
to give forth the following paper, “ for staying the 
minds of any such as might be hurried or troubled 
about the change of government :”— 

All Friends, let the dread and majesty of God 
fill you! And as concerning the changing of times 
and governments, let not that trouble any of you; 
for God hath a mighty work and hand therein. 
He will yet change again until that come up, which 
must reign; in vain shall powers and armies with- 
stand the Lord, for his determined work shall 
come to pass. But it is just with the Lord that 
what is now come up should be so, and he will be 
served by it. Therefore, let none murmur, nor dis- 


trust God; for he will provoke many to zeal 
against unrighteousness, and for righteousness, 
through things which are suffered now to work for 
a season; yea, many whose zeal was even dead, 


shall revive again, shall see their backslidings, and 
bewail them bitterly. For God shall thunder from 
heaven, and break forth in a mighty noise, his 
enemies shall be astonished, the workers of iniquity 
confounded, and all that have rft the garment of 
righteousness shall be amazed at the mighty and 
strange work of the Lord, which shall be certainly 
brought to pass. But my babes, look ye not out, 
but be still in the light of the Lamb; and he shall 
fight for you. The almighty Hand, which must 
break and divide your enemies, and take away 
peace from them, preserve and keep you whole, in 
unity and peace with itself, and one with another. 
Amen. 1660. G. F. 
———_—o—____-- 
- For “The Friend.” 
Daily Example. 

It is peculiarly congenial with the spirit of uni- 
versal love, to meet with evidences that true chris- 
tians of different names, though they may not have 
been instructed so as to see alike in all points, have 
nevertheless similar desires for the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and to experience in them- 
selves the renovating power of His grace. One 
says, “‘ except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain who build it.’ What a privilege it is to be 
allowed to co-operate, in the least degree, in the 
great work of bringing this world to the love and 
service of our blessed Redeemer! As we advance 
in life, may we have a more single eye to the glory 
of God i all we do, in all we desire, and in all we 
feel. May we have deeper and more affecting views 
of the value of the sed, and of the unspeakable and 
incomprehensible value of the price which has been 
paid for its ransom. I often feel that my days are 
rapidly passing, and that I have but a few remain- 
ing. But these remaining days are precious days, 
if they should be spent for the cause of Christ. And 


With how much care and deliberation should we 
regulate allour conduct, and even our every thought! 
This requires the most vigorous exertion of all our 
faculties ; nay, more, we need constant instruction 
from heaven, and the daily guidance of the Holy 
Spirit.” This was an excellent beginning, and was 
doubtless followed by good fruits. Great wicked- 
ness abounds in the earth, and calls for unremitting 
labour in the disciples of Christ. They ought not 
to forego their confidence in Him. “ I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” The work 
is going on, and while many are resisting his mercy 
and power, others are brought to bow to Him, and 
great changes have been and are being wrought in 
christendom, and in the nations afar off. 


Idol Worship in San Francisco. 


[It would hardly have been credited a few years 
ago, that Idel worship would have been introduced 
and practised in this country, but from the account 
given below, which is taken from “The Spirit of 
Missions,” it appears to have been imported together 
with the Chinese into California, and to be estab- 
lished there with other abominations which they 
have introduced. What with Paganism and Mor- 
monism we think the missionaries may find enough 
work without going far from home.] 

In one of the streets of this city is a plain brick 
bu lding, bearing on its front a Chinese inscription, 
and under it, (probably the translation,) the words, 
“See Yup Asylum, 1853,” It is not more than 
twenty feet wide, and seems to be the only entrance 
to a wide passage, which leads into the more ex- 
tensive buildings, in the centre of the square. It 
is the hospital and club-house of one of the three 
great companies which import emigrants from the 
“Flowery Land,” and where, I believe, they have 
a place of meeting and association while in the city. 

A notice was lately given, that a great religious 
festival, lasting for ten days, was to be held in this 
building. The upper part had been fitted up for 
an idol temple, and this was its dedication, as the 
idol took possession of his place of worship. This, 
of course, excited great curiosity, as previously it 
was not known that the Chinese had any place of 
worshif in this city. Their only religious ceremony 
seemed to be one in the spring, in commemoratign 
of the dead. Then, clothed in their richest dresses, 
they walk in procession out to the cemetery. Ac- 
companying them is a wagon, with their musicians, 
“ making day hideous,” with their horrible sounds, 
and another filled with provisions, among which & 
goat, roasted whole, with gilded horns, occupies 8 
prominent situation. After some services at the 
grayes, the procession returns, and the provisions 
are eaten at their houses. When, therefore, tickets 
for the inauguration were issued, signed by the 
“Committee of Arrangements,” G. ATHAT and 
AuING, there was a general desire to witness this 
display of Idol Worship in a christian land. 

‘There was a great rush the first day. In fact, 
it was so crowded in the temple that there was not 
room for the processions and kneelings of the Chi- 
nese priests; and therefore notice was given that 
hereafter the building would be shown, but all 
strangers must retire from the place of worship when 


tomed to assemble, and earned money by allowing| what an unspeakable privilege is it to indulge a hope|the services began. Passing the entrance, we fo 
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a long passage leading through the building, to an|/temple, gave a flourish of their horrible music,|dust ; have perhaps lived over again more than once 


extent of which I had no idea. It had been built/'Then, at every sentence, the second priest at the 
out into the centre of the square, in a way of which/end of the hall prostrated himself till his forehead 
the exterior gave no indications. A part of it was|touched the floor. Then the whole six would bow 
occupied with kitchens, store-rooms, and all the| their heads equally low. Then they would march in 
various conveniences for an hospital. Opening the] procession up and down the hall and round the 
door of a room at the extreme end of the building, | table, chanting ina monotonous tone. At one time 
we saw a dozen Chinamen seated around, and were} they knelt before the table, and various gifts were 
saluted with a cloud of smoke, which at once issued| handed to the priest, which he élevated as if offér- 
forth. One of the inmates immediately started up| ing them, and then bowing to the floor, placed them 
to prevent our entrance, but we had time to see/on the table. It seemed a kind of consecration of 
that it was the opium room, devoted to the use of|them to the idol. Then the provisions on the altar, 
this destroying drug. Some were seated around|at the god’s feet, were subjected to the same process, 
smoking, while, on a raised lounge two were lying| together with cups of rice,and tea, and wine. Then 
with pipes in their hands, apparently too far gone|sandal-wood was thus offered, which was afterwards 
in stupefaction to rouse themselves. burned in the incense vase. 

On the same floor is the large reception room. 
It is gorgeously decorated with carvings and inserip- 
tions, while at one end are brown vases of grotesque 
shape, in which incense was burning. On both 
sides of the room, against the wall, wereseats covered 
with crimson satin, richly embroidered with gold 
flowers, while next to each was a carved ebony table. 
On these tea was served to such as had any per- 
sonal acquaintances among the Chinese present 
It was brought in very diminutive cups, and 
without sugar or milk. The Chinamen (for no 
females were present) were all in their holiday suits, 
and made every effort to be polite and attentive to 
their visitors. 


























different parts of the service, a small cannon was 
discharged in the yard below, followed by a most 
deafening noise of fire-crackers. These last occupy 
an important place in all Chinese ceremonies ; and, 
during their festivals, the part of the city where 
they most live,is resounding all day and night with 
the noise. Towards the close of the service they 
all knelt, antl one of their number read aloud the 
contents of several sheets of red tissue paper, be- 
fore the idol. These were prayers, which were 
immediately afterwards burned in a furnace outside 
the door of the room, this being the Chinese method 

In the story above we were shown the temple} of offering them. The whole service lasted almost 
where the worship is held. Itis aroom about forty}an hour, and was thus made up of genuflections, 
feet long, at one end of which the idol—a superbly | bowings, prostrations, processions, and chants, to us, 
carved, painted and gilded wooden*figure, life-size| of course, utterly unintelligible. It was apparently 
—was seated on an elevated throne, surrounded|confined to the priests; for the Chinese who were 
with all the decorations which Chinese ingenuity | crowded around, filling the hall, seemed to look on 
could devise. Before him was a high altar, cov-| just as the spectators did, and evinced no more in- 
ered with offerings, in the shape of provisions. On) terest in the proceedings. The whole affair con- 
it huge red wax candles, covered with emblems,|cluded with repeated prostrations by all the nine 
were burning, and incense was fuming up from the| priests, and we went home with splitting headaches 
bronze urns. Through the centre of the room was| from the heavy oppressive atmosphere of the temple, 
a long table, covered, like the altar, with every con-|the air of which was loaded with incense. 
ceivable delicacy in the Asiatic style: dried and} There was one fact with which I was forcibly 
fresh fruits of all kinds, cakes, wines and tea. The/struck. It was the great resemblance in outward 
fish were cooked whole, their heads gilded, and| appearance to many services of the Romish Church, 
their fins and tails painted gaudy colours. The birds| which I have seen. Take some grand service in St. 
were standing up in the attitudes of life. The) Peter's, at Rome, and substitute the pope on his 
centre of the table was filled with a hog, some four| throne for the idol on his high seat, and except the 
feet long, roasted whole. The entire feast, indeed,| prostrations were not quite so low as to bring the 
made a beautiful appearance, and showed that a| forehead tothe floor, there were apparently the same 
Chinese dinner-table, from the ingenuity of the|bowings, and kneclings, and processions, and chant- 
dishes, must be a very picturesque affair. ings. I believe that a Chinese, looking at a Romish 

The temple was hung round with gorgeously|sgrvice in the presence of the pope, would be struck 
carved and gilded wood; inscriptions in every} with its resemblance to his own. 
variety of colour; flags and picturesque transpa-| Yet, who would imagine that such a scene could 
rent maps. It was, indeed, superbly furnished :|be witnessed in this city! The worship of a god 
and, as the decorations were entirely Oriental, they|of wood in this nominally christian land, where, 
were unlike any thing we had seen before. They| within a mile, twenty congregations who “ profess 
seemed to have collected about their wooden god/and call themselves Christians,’ are accustomed to 
all the paraphernalia of a prince. The articles on| assemble for the worship of the One True God !— 
the altar and table, we were told, were presents| Bishop Kipp. 
from wealthy Chinamen in this city. 

There were nine Chinese who seemed to act as 
priests, and were distinguished by their elegant 
dresses. Their robes of the richest blue silk, flowed 
to the floor, while their caps were surmounted by 
gilt balls. Two of these seemed to have the supe- 
riority of rank. He who acted as high-priest 
placed himself at the’end of the altar, two others 
ranged themselves before it, while the remaining 
six took their stand in the lower part of the hall, 
facing the huge candles and incense vases burning 
on the end of the lomy central table. 

Then commenced the service. The high-priest 
uttered a few words in a kind of discordant, nasal, 
recitative way, to which the others responded ; 
while the band in the next room, opening into the 


anesialilipiain 
We Die Daily !—The bodies of animals are 
continually undergoing a series of invisible changes 
of substance, of which they are entirely unconscious 
We look at our hand to-day, as we write, and we 
fancy it is the same in substance as it was yesterday, 
or last year—as it was ten years ago. The form 
of each finger, of each nail, is the same. Scars 
made in our infancy are still there. Nothing is al- 
tered or obliterated; and yet it is not the same 
hand. It has been renewed over and over again 
since the days of our youth. The skin, and flesh, 
and bone, have been frequently removed and re- 
placed. And so it is, more or less with our whole 
body. The arms and limbs that sustained us in our 
schgalbay struggles are long since consigned to the 


















in plant, or flower, or animal. In from three to five 
years the entire body is taken out and built in again 
with new materials. A continued activity prevails 
among the living agencies to which this hidden work 
is committed. Every day @ small part is carried 
away ; just as if a single brick were every day taken 
out of an old wall, or a single wheel out of a watch, 
and its place supplied by another. The body, there- 
fore, requires constant supplies, at every period of 
its life, of those things of which its several parts are 
built up. 


From the Journal of George Fox. 
True religion is the true rule, and right way of 
serving God ; a pure stream of righteousness flowing 


The large window at the lower end of the hall}from the image of God, the life and power of God, 
was open to the floor; and, at signals given during! planted in the heart and mind by the law of life, 


which bringeth the soul, mind, spirit and body to 
be conformable to God, the Father of spirits, and to 
Christ ; so that they come to have fellowship with 
the Father and the Son, and with all His holy angels 
and saints. This religion is from above, pure and 
undefiled before God, leads to visit the fatherless, 
widows and strangers, and keeps from the spots of 
the world. This religion is above all the defiled, 
spotted religions in the world, that keep not their 
professors from defilements, but leave them impure, 
below, and spotted ; whose fatherless, and widows, 
and strangers, beg up and down the streets. 

1660. G. F. 
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The Philosophy of Sneezing.—A sneeze always 
indicates that there is something wrong. It does not 
occur in health unless some foreign agent irritates 
the membranes of the nasal passages, upon which 
the nervous filaments are distributed. In case of 
cold, or what is termed influenza, these are unduly 
excitable, and hence the repeated sneezing which 
then occurs. The nose receives three sets of nerves ; 
the nerves of smell, those of feeling, and those of 
motion. The former communicate to the brain the 
odorous properties of substances with which they 
come into contact, in a diffused or concentrated 
state ; the second communicate the impression of 
touch ; the third move the muscles of the nose— 
but the power of these muscles is very limited. 
When a sneeze occurs, all these faculties are ex- 
cited in a high degree. A grain of snuff excites 
the olfactory nerves, which despatch to the brain 
the intelligence that“ snuffhas attacked the nostril !”’ 
The brain instantly sends a mandate through the 
motor nerves to the muscles, saying “ cast it out !” 
and the result is unmistakable. So offensive is 
the enemy besieging the nostril held to be, the nose 
is not left to its own defence. It were too feeble to 
accomplish this. An allied army of muscles join 
in the rescue ; nearly one-half of the body arouses 
against the intruder ; from the muscles of the lip t6 
those of the abdomen, all unite in the effort for the 
expulsion of the grain of snuff. Let us consider 
what occurs in this instantaneous operation. 

The lungs become fully inflated, the abdominal 
organs are pressed downwards, and the veil of the 
palate drops down to form a harrier to the escape 
of air through the mouth, and now all the muscles 
which have relaxed for the purpose, contract simul- 
taneously, and foree the compressed air from the 
lungs in a torrent out through the nasal passages, 
with the benevolent determination to sweep away 
the particle of snuff, which has been causing irrita- 
tion thereon. Such, then, is the complicated action 
of a sneeze ; and if the first effort does not succeed, 
then follows a second, third, and a fourth ; and not 
until victory is achieved, do the army of defenders 
dissolve their compact, and settle down into the 


enjoyment of peace and quietude, 
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For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 374.) 


SARAH KNOWLES. 


Sarah Lee, who was born in Great Britain, in 
1684, came to Pennsylvania, early in 1713, and 
settled in Philadelphia. She was an acknowledged 
minister of the gospel, and soon became a very 
useful member of the meeting to which she was 
joined. She was married, on the 10th of First 
month, 1715, to Francis Knowles, an honest con- 
sistent Friend, who was a bookbinder by profession, 
and kept a shop to increase his income. 

Although very diligent in attending meetings at 
and near home, we cannot find that she ever tra- 
velled abroad with a minute or certificate. Her 
labours with delinquent members were great, and 
she was frequently employed in visiting families, for 
which she had a peculiar gift. A testimony con- 
cerning her says, she “was of an innocent, exem- 
plary life and conversation, and favoured with a 
gift in the ministry, which was lively and well ac- 
cepted.” “She was very serviceable in visiting 
the families of Friends, being well esteemed, and in 
good unity amongst us.” 

In the very midst of a career of great usefulness, 
and in apparent health, she was suddenly removed 
from works to rewards; being taken with a fit of 
apoplexy in an afternoon meeting, at the Bank 
Meeting-house, on the 8th of the Twelfth month, 
1735. She was in the 53d year of her age. 


SARAH LAY, 


The memorial of this Friend, who deceased 
about Twelfth month, 1735, has recently appeared 
in “ The Friend.” 


JANE GARRETT. 


Jane Garrett was the wife of Samuel Garrett, of 
Darby. She was, a short memorial of her informs 
us, “a woman well beloved and esteemed; had a 
lively gift in the ministry, and thereby was often 
instrumental to the edifying of the church. She 
was religiously careful to bring up her children, in 
the way of Truth. She died the 27th of the Sixth 
month, 1736.” 


WILLIAM WALTON. 


William Walton was born in Byberry, Glouces- 
tershire, England, in the year 1661 or 1662. He 
removed to Pennsylvania, in company with three 
brothers, about 1682, and settled in the part of 
Philadelphia county, named after their native place, 
Byberry. Although the brothers were all in limited 
circumstances when they came to the province, yet 
. by industry, frugality and good management, they 
became prosperous men, and apparently thriving 


also in spiritual things. William was the youngest|people; and the proprietor, William Penn, being Mississippi, 


of the brothers, and married, in 1689, Sarah Ho- 
well. He was soon called to the work of the 
ministry, and was for nearly half a century a faith- 
ful labourer therein. One of the first great trials 
he was called on to endure, appears to have arisen 
from the defection of George Keith, who, by his 
plausible pretences, had involved Nathaniel Wal- 
ton in his controversy with Friends, and finally led 
him entirely away from that Truth, of which he 
had been convinced. Nathaniel was as an elder 
brother dear to William Walton, who felt himself 
under special obligations to him, for he had paid 
for his oe to this country, and had acted as a 


father towards him. But he did not flinch from| 


against Keith. This act separated them from fel- 
lowship with their brother, who continued, at least 
for many years, embittered against them. 

In the year 1713, Nathaniel, remembering that 
he had paid five pound sterling for his brother Wil- 
liam’s passage to America, manifested the bitter 
feeling which rankled in his bosom, by writing him 
a letter, demanding the repayment of that sum with 
cémpound interest which for thirty years and 
upwards, he says, had almost come to two hundred 
pounds, old currency. He says, he had worked 
hard for the money in England at a groat a day, and 
adds, he had made a man of William to that day, 
and that he most certainly expected him to pay 
him some way or other to his content. Not because 
he could not do without it, for he blessed God he 
had plenty of everything, but because it was his 
due, and William was able to pay it. 

We know not how the affair terminated, but 
William was a prosperous man every way, and was 
in high esteem, particularly in religious society. He 
had known what it was to pass through public op- 
position in his ministry, which probably all arose 
from his faithfulness against Keith, but he lived it 
down. His travels in the ministry were not exten- 
sive, with the exception of a general visit through- 
out Virginia, Maryland and Carolina, performed in 
1721 in company with Richard Busby. He visited 
at times the Yearly Meetings for worship held at 
different parts of his own Yearly Meeting, and was 
diligent in the attendance of his own and neigh- 
bouring meetings. He also was at times engaged 
in visiting in gospel love the families of Friends, 
and continued in unity with the faithful, esteemed 
and honoured as a father in the Truth to the end 
of his days. His death took place on the 8th day 
of the Twelfth month, 1736, he being about 75 
years old, 


RICHARD TOWNSEND. 


Richard Townsend was born in Old England, 


about the year 1644, His parents appear to have 
resided in or near Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, 
and to have been convinced of the Truth as pro- 
fessed by Friends when this their son was quite a 
child. Richard Townsend, Senior, was imprisoned 
for his conseientious scruples, in 1660, 1662, and 
1675, in the gaol at Cirencester. Richard, the son, 
settled in Martin’s-le-grand, in London, where, in 
1680 and in 1681, his goods were distrained for 
the maintenance of the priest, and in the latter 
year, for his refusing to bear arms. 

By this time he had become a Quaker by cop- 
vincement as well as education, and had married 
amongst them. Of his removal to Pennsylvania, 
we shall use his own words. 

“Whereas, king Charles the Second, in the year 
1681, was pleased to grant this province to William 
Penn and his heirs forever; which act seemed to 
be an act of Providence to many religious good 


one of the people called Quakers, and in good 
esteem among them and others, many were inclined 
to embark along with him for the settlement of this 
place. 

“To that end, in the year 1682, several ships 
being provided, I found a concern in my mind to 
embark with them, with my wife and child; and 
about the latter end of the Sixth month, having 
settled my affairs in London, where I dwelt, I went 
on board the ship ‘ Welcome,’ Robert Greenaway, 
commander, in company with my worthy friend, 
William Penn, whose good conversation was very 
advantageous to all the company. 

“ At our arrival we found it a wilderness; the 


there was a great number of us, the good hand of 
Providence was seen in a particular manner, in 
that provisions were found for us by the Swedes 
and Indians, at very reasonable rates, as well ag 
brought from divers other parts, that were inhab- 
ited before. 

“ Our first concern was to keep up and maintain 
our religious worship; and, in order thereunto, we 
had several meetings in the houses of the inhabit- 
ants, and one boarded meeting-house was cet up 
where the city was to be, near Delaware; and ag 
we had nothing but love and good will in our 
hearts one to another, we had very comfortable 
meetings from time to time; and after our meeting 
was over, we assisted each other in building little 
houses for our shelter. 

“After some time I set up a mill on Chester 
Creek, which I brought, ready framed, from Lon- 
don, which served for grinding of corn and sawing 
of boards, and was of great use to us. Besides, I, 
with Joshua Tettery, made a net, and caught great 
quantities of fish, which supplied ourselves and 
many others; so that, notwithstanding it was 
thought near three thousand persons came in the 
first year, we were so providentially provided for, 
that we could buy a deer for about two shillings, 


and a large turkey for about one shilling, and In. 


dian corn for about two shillings and sixpence per 
bushel. 

“As our worthy proprietor treated the Indians 
with extraordinary humanity, they became very 
civil and loving to us, and brought in abundance 
of venison. As, in other countries, the Indians 
were exasperated by hard treatment, which hath 
been the foundation of much bloodshed, so the con- 
trary treatment here, hath produced their love and 


affection.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Non-Slaveholding Population of the South. 
—Much misapprehension exists among us in regard 
to the character of the population of the Southern 
States. We are too much accustomed to speaking 
of the slaveholders as the “South.” In the fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the statistics of the last 
census, the precise state of things will be seen. In 
the first column of this table will be found the 
whole number of slaveholders in each of the South- 
ern States, and in the last column is given the 
aggregate white population of each State :— 

States. White Population. 
Alabama, 426,514 
Arkansas, 162,189 
Dist. of Columbia, 37,941 
Delaware, 71,169 
Florida, 47,203 
Georgia, 521,572 
Kentucky, 761,413 
Louisiana, 255,491 
Maryland, 417,913 

295,718 

592,004 

553,028 

274,563 

756,836 

154,634 

894,800 


6,222,418 


Slaveholders in each. 
29,295 
5,999 
1,477 
809 
3,520 
38,456 
38,385 
20,670 
16,040 
23,11 6 
19,1 85 
28,303 


Missouri, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 
Virginia, 


Total, 
entinielllbiaaininen 
A Name—tThe Woods, of Lancashire, England, 
are a distinguished family for character, wealth, 
and talent; the eldest son, John Wood, has been 
returned member of Parliament for Preston seve- 
ral times, and proved himself a steady supporter of 


the performance of his religious duty, and with his |chief inhabitants were Indians and some Swedes,| civil and religious liberty. A laughable circum- 
heedhors Thomas and Daniel signed the testimony | who received us in a friendly manner; and though| stance once took place upon a trial in Lancashire, 
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where the head of the family, - 


Wood, senior, | Israel, and with the house of Judah ; not according}led? If we walked faithfully in'that light which 


was examined as a witness. Upon giving his name, |to the covenant that I made with their fathers, in|is given to enlighten every man that is born into the 
Ottiwell Wood, the judge, addressing the reverend |the day that I took them by the hand to bring them| world, it would lead out of all transgression into 
person, said, “ Pray, --— Wood, how do you spell |out of the land of Egypt, which my covenant they| perfect holiness. This is known to be the doctrine 


your name!” The old gentleman replied— 

O double T 

I double U 

E double L 

Double U 

Double O D 
Upon which the astonished lawgiver laid down his 
pen, saying it was the most extraordinary name he 
had ever met with in his life, and after two or three 
attempts, declared he was unable to record it. The 
court was convulsed with laughter—Late Paper. 


Selected. 
“HID WITH CHRIST.” 
“ For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then 
shall ye also appear with him in glory.”—Col. iii., 3, 4. 


Our Life! ’tis not in living here, 
’Mid griefs that chill, or joys that cheer; 
’Tis not a tale of smile or tear— 

Our life is hid with Christ! 


Like nestling babe upon the breast 

Of mother lulling it to rest, 

Like bird that sleeps within its nest, 
Our life is hid with Christ! 


In God’s deep bosom, where he bears, 

For them who cast on him their cares, 

Each weary load that weighs and wears,— 
Our life is hid with Christ! 


Earth sings her joys, and sighs her woes; 
Men smile at these, and weep at those,— 
But high o’er all, in sweet repose, 

Our life is hid with Christ! 


Here is our peaceful joy complete ; 

Here will we rest, where rest is sweet; 

No lamb in Shepherd’s Fold shall bleat ; 
Our life is hid with Christ! 


No sunlight can our way illume ; 

No earth-born shadow cast a gloom; 

We live not earthward of the tomb,— 
Our life is hid with Christ! 


Let buds have bloom or wintry blight; 

Come smiling day or frowning night; 

Alike the darkness and the light,— 
Our life is hid with Christ! 


The sun shall set to rise more fair ! 
Night here is dawn of glory there! 
Life dies, to live again—its heir ! 

Our life is hid with Christ! 


Till death’s fair shadows o’er us steal, 

Till loud the waking trump shall peal, 

Till heaven its glory shall reveal,— 
Our life is hid with Christ ! 


Soon shall the blessed day draw near, 
And Christ, who is our life, appear! 
Rejoice, then, while we tarry here :— 
Our life is hid with Christ! 
Theodore Tilton. 
onnnsigciliediailbceacitiaes 
For “ The Friend.” 
Divine Immediate Revelation. 


Among the many favours bestowed upon us by 


brake, although I was an husband unto them, saith 
the Lord ; but this shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel; after those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people ; and they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, know the Lord, for they 
shall all know me, from the least of them even unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord ; for I will for- 
give their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no 
more.” The law under which the Church ought 
to live is an inward law written upon the heart, not 
an outward law similar to that under which the 
children of Israel dwelt and which our blessed Lord 
did fulfil and make an end of, for he himself says, 
“the law and the prophets were until John: since 
that time, the kingdom of God is preached, and every 
man presseth intoit.” Yet he came not to destroy the 
law nor the prophets, as he plainly declared, he 
came not to destroy but to fulfil. And having ful- 
filled the law, he set up a more glorious dispensation, 
under which dispensation we live. We have the 
more sure word of prophecy spoken of by Peter 
in his second general epistle, in this wise; “ we 
have also a more sure word of prophecy; where- 
unto ye do well that ye take heed as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, 
and the day-star arise in your hearts.” 

This more sure word of prophecy remains to be 
the same that it ever was; it is nothing less than the 
light of Christ which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world, if they yield obedience to its 
manifestations ; yet some of modern times have en- 
deavoured to pervert this fundamental doctrine of 
the society of Friends. But the foundation of God 
stands sure, and ever will stand sure, having this 
seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his. Rightly 
exercised members of our religious Society have 
ever been concerned to wait upon Christ for counsel 
and direction, believing that he is able and willing 
to guide those who submit to his guidance, not only 
in their daily walk but also in managing the 
weighty affairs of the church. It accords with our 
high and holy profession to endeavour to decide 
matters of vital importance to the welfare of the 
Society agreeably to the will of the great Head of 
the Church, immediately revealed, and not by dis- 
cussion and debate. It is written, “ my house shall 
be called a house of prayer,” and were all rightly 
exercised, our meetings for discipline, as well as those 
for worship, would be places of prayer ; for where 
such is the happy condition, there is a striving to get 
to the place of true waiting (which of a truth is in 
the silence of all flesh) that the will of the great 
Head of the Church may be known by the inshining 
of his divine light, which is the more sure word of 
prophecy, unto which we do well if we take heed. 
It is sorrowful indeed that any under our name 
should suffer mere human reason or human policy 
to sway them in conducting the weighty affairs of 
the church, whichis the Lord's work. “ He that hath 


a good and bountiful Giver, there is none that calls/an ear to hear, let him hear what the spirit saith 


for feelings of greater gratitude than that of having 
@ measure and manifestation of the grace of God 


unto the churches.” 
It is sorrowfully evident to every rightly discern- 


vouchsafed unto us, whereunto, if we give earnest |ingspirit, that many under our name are gradually 
heed, we shall be enabled to know the divine will| forsaking the heavenly unction, the divine anoint- 
concerning us ; for “ the things that are to be known |ing, by which our forefathers in the truth were led. 
of God are manifest within.” | We should esteem|Some may profess to see beyond our worthy prede- 
it a favour that we live in the days of the covenant|cessors, who suffered so deeply for those testimonies 
spoken of by the Most High through His inspired|which many seem almost ready to let fall to the 
prophet. “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord,|ground. Have any seen beyond the light of Christ, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of|by which George Fox and our early Friends were 
> 


of Christ and his apostles, which was revived by 
George Fox and our early Friends after a dark 
night of apostasy. Have any found a way more 
holy than this to walk in? Is there any other 
way to the kingdom of heaven but the way of the 
cross? Man may endeavour by his wisdom and 
learning to change the way, to make it easier for 
flesh and blood, but it remains to be a straight and 
narrow way ; it has never been widened, it is the 
same that it ever was, though all men may forsake 
it. “ I am the way, and the truth, and the life ; 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me ;” this 
declaration of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
applies with the same force at this day as it did 
when it was delivered ; and He further declared, if 
any man would come after him, let ‘him take up 
his cross and follow him. These are the only terms 
of discipleship ; the conditions remain unchanged 
and unchangeable. With the Lord our God there 
is neither variableness nor shadow of turning, yet 
through the subtilities of our arch-enemy, some who 
have been led away from Christ and his inteaching 
word, into the ways and customs of the world, may 
try to persuade themselves and others that they 
have not deviated from the right path, but that 
the world is becoming more conformed to us, or that 
we ought in some degree to conform to the practices 
of other men, in order to draw them towards us: 
but did not Christ tell his disciples that he had cho- 
sen them out of the world, therefore the world ha- 
ted them? And he declared his kingdom was not 
of this world. And that eminent apostle, Paul, in 
his epistle to the Galatians, writes on this wise: “ God 
forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” Let the world 
come to us, but we are called upon to keep our- 
selves unspotted therefrom. What was anti-Christ 
in George Fox’s days is anti-Christ still. It was 
said of Israel of old, that they should dwell alone, 
that they should not mix themselves with the 
nations, and it was complained of Ephraim that 
he had mixed himself with the people; stran- 
gers had devoured his strength, and he knew it not. 
If the hedges that have been placed around our 
Society in the wisdom and ordering of Truth, are 
one by one to be broken down, the badge of the 
Quaker to be thrown off, and our members suffered 
to join themselves to strangers, without being con- 
sidered as transgressors, where will we land? We 
will soon cease to be known as a separate people ; 
our light will become darkness. But God forbid, 
that such a state of things should be brought about. 
There are those yet scattered up and down in the 
earth, whom the Lord has prepared and is preparing 
to stand for"the law and the testimony. Yet it 
would seem as if the number of these were but few, 
or that they are kept down, if we judge from the 
fruits which appear in many places. Itis by their 
fruits the false prophets are to be known. “Ye 
shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.’ There are 
many things at the present day to draw away the 
mind from Christ, and from an inward waiting upon 
him for counsel. Men have become wise in their 
own eyes, and many, it is to be feared, have been 
raised above the pure witness for Truth in their 
own hearts; their minds being fully stored with 
the wisdom of this world, they are tempted to con- 
duct the affairs of the church by it, being able, 
through it, to make long speeches and dissertations 
calculated to draw away from an inward waiting 
for the revelations of the Divine will. But the 
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apostle in his epistle to the Corinthians, says, “ Let 
no man deceive himself.” 
seemeth to be wise, let him become a fool, that he 
may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is| 
foolishness with God, for it is written “ he taketh the | 
wise in their own craftiness.” And again, “The 
Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they 
are vain.”’ Oh, that we were more concerned to 
turn inward to the light of Christ, to the law writ- 
ten in the heart, which is able to make truly wise. 
If our minds were centred here, it would-wean us 
from a dependence upon our own wisdom or the 
wisdom of others, and if those who have been 
‘ anointed to preach the glad tidings of the gospel of| 
life and salvation, kept to the anointing which they 
first received, and were willing to wait from time 
to time as at Jerusalem, to be endued with power 
from on high, they would then be enabled to speak 
as the oracles of God, and would be concerned to| 
minister only in the ability which God gives; and 
their ministry would tend to turn the hearts of the 
hearers unto Christ, as their leader and guide, and 
to turn them from an undue dependence upon the 
poor instrument, though they might be as inspired 
prophets of the Lord. 

It is the Lord alone that is able to keep and 
preserve to the very uttermost all those who put 
their trust in him. But it is declared by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, that, “Cursed is the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall 
be like the heath in the desert, and shall not see | 
when good cometh, but shall inhabit the parched 
places of the wilderness, in a salt land, and not in- 
habited.”” How. different from the state of those 
whose trust is in the Lord, for it is said, “ Blessed 
is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is.” “ He shall be as a tree planted 
by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by 
the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but | 
her leaf shall be green: and shall not be careful 
in the year of drought, neither shall cease from) 
yielding fruit.” 

We have many instances on record of the sor- | 
rowful consequences of bestowing undue praise 
upon man, instead of giving God the glory, and 
how little the inspired prophets and holy men of 
old esteemed themselves. They gave God all the 
glory, they displayed not their own power, but his 
and their trust was in him alone; and those who 
have kept his commandments, and put their trust 
in him, have never been confounded in any age. 


“They that trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount} 


Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for- 
ever.” 

O, that we may be brought more and more to 
feel our own nothingness and inability to do the 
Lord’s work, without his qualifying power from 
time to time; past favours and experiences are not 
a sufficient qualification for religious service ; that 
which was gathered yesterday, will not do for to- 
day, but there must be a seeking the heavenly 
manna every day. If we were concerned daily to 
ask strength of him, who is strength in weakness, 
and a present help in every needful time, and kept 


to the revelations of his Spirit, there would be no} 


strife amongst us, no rents and divisions. The 
sorrowful condition we as a people are in at this 
day, has been brought about by individuals not 
keeping to the pure seed of life in themselves. 
Men of great wealth and talents, and a large share 
of literary endowments, unless they are ever watch- 
ful unto prayer, will become raised above the cross 
and yoke of Christ. It is hard for the stubborn 
will of man to be brought under its discipline, yet 
when this will is subdued, “ His yoke is found to 
be easy, and his burden light.” When those whose 
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If the limb is to be moved by 
Holy Ghost and of fire to cleanse the floor of their| bringing a muscle, or a set of muscles into action, 


hearts, or having known it, have turned again to|the power is not given in that excess which would 
the beggarly elements, by which they have become |enable them to overcome their opponents ; but the 
defiled, are suffered to go forth as ministers of the |property of action is withdrawn from the opponents; 
gospel in our Society, or unsound publications,/they become relaxed, and the muscles, which are 
though richly fraught with a display of creaturcly|in a state of contraction, perform their office with 
wisdom and parts, receive the sanction of a consid-|comparative ease. A stationary condition of the 
erable part of the Society, they will be very likely/limb results from a balanced but regulated action 
to sow the seeds of dissension and division; for |of all the muscles; which condition may be called 
there are those who are willing to believe there is a|their tone. If in an experiment, a weight be at- 
way to the kingdom of heaven easier to flesh and /|tached to the tendon of an extensor muscle, it will 
blood, than the way of the cross; and there are yet|draw out that muscle to a certain degree, until its 
those preserved who dare not for the sake of Him,|tone or permanent state resists the weight : but if 


who hath bought them with a price, forsake those/the flexor muscle be now excited, this being the 
testimonies, He has called upon them to bear. 









gifts have never been sanctified by Divine grace, |the object, but never any thing in the least degree 
If any man among you|and who have never known the baptism of the /superabundant. 


Hence divisions arise in the church, to the sorrow 
of every rightly exercised soul; and is it not to 
be feared that in some places a loss has been sus- 


natural opponent of the extensor, the weight will 
fall, by the relaxation of the extensor. So that 
the motion of a limb implies an active state or a 
change in both classes of muscles, the one to con- 


tained from the watchmen not being found faithful-|tract, the other to relax; and the will influences 
ly at their posts to warn the flock of the approach|both classes. Were it not so regulated, instead of 
of the enemy? to warn against the reception of|the natural, easy, and elegant motions of the frame, 
doctrines which if received would divide from Ja-|the attempt at action would exhibit the body con- 
cob, and scatter from Israel? We are all account- | vulsed, or, as the physicians term it, in clonic spasms. 
able beings, and QO, that we may not be found| When two men are sawing a log of wood, they pull 
wanting when weighed in the balance of the sanc-| alternately, and when the one is pulling, the other 
tuary. There is great need for us to rally once/resigns all exertion. But this is not the condition 
more to the standard which Christ hath raised in| of the muscles—the relaxing muscle does not give 
our hearts; no other standard can be raised to|up all effort, like a loose rope, but is controlled in 
which we can rally and find safety. There is no-|its yielding, with as fine a sense or adjustment, as 
thing else we can set up in the stead thereof. ,|is the action of the contracting muscles. Nothing 
that all would turn with full purpose of heart unto|appears to us more simple than raising the arm, or 
Christ, and rely upon him for counsel and guid-| pointing with the finger; yet in that single act, not 
ance. His power remains to be the same that it) only are innumerable muscles put into activity, and 
ever was, and he will keep those who put their/as many thrown out of action, but both the re- 
trust in him, however much they may be oppressed |Jaxing and the contracting muscles are controlled 
and born down by those things which savour not of] or adjusted with the utmost precision though in op- 
the things that be of God. Let such be willing to| posite states and under the same act of volition. 

go down again and again into suffering with the) By such considerations, we are prepared to ad- 


| suffering seed. The Lord will in his own time per-|mire the faculty which shall combine a hundred 


mit such to reign with him; he is able as ever he| muscles so as to produce a change of posture or 
was to cause a little one to chase a thousand, and |action of the body ; and we now perceive that the 
two to put ten thousand to flight. power taken‘from one class of our muscles, may be 
Chester County, Seventh month, 1856. considered as if it were bestowed on the other ; so 
that the property of life, which we call the irrita- 
bility, or action of a muscle, is upon the whole less 
exhausted than would be the case on any other 
The muscle of the body is that fleshy part, with | supposition. 
which every one is familiar. It consists of fibres} As to the second head, our demonstration is of 
which lie parallel to each other. This fibrous, or|an easier kind. We have said that nature bestows 
filamentous part, has a living endowment, a power|abundantly, but not superfluously ; a-truth evinced 
of contraction and relaxation, termed irritability.|in the arrangement of the muscles. All the mus- 
A single muscle is formed of some millions of these|cles of the limbs have their fibres running in an 
fibres combined together, having the same point of| oblique direction. 
attachment or origin, and concentrating in a rope} ‘The fibre acting thus obliquely loses power, but 
or tendon, which is fixed to a movable part, call-|gains the property of pulling what is attached to 
ed its insertion. We may demonstrate upwards of|its further extremity through a greater space, while 
fifty muscles of the arm and hand, all of which|it contracts; and consequently the velocity is in- 
must consent to the simplest action; but this gives|creased. This mechanical arrangement is intelli- 
an imperfect view of the extent of the relation of|gible on the law, that velocity of motion through 
parts which is necessary to every act of volition.|space, is equal to power or weight. Here in the 
We are most sensible of this combination in the|muscle, there is a resignation of power to obtain 
muscles, when inflammation has seized any of the! velocity of motion. The same effect is produced 
great joints of the body: for even when in bed,|by the manner in which the tendons of the muscles 
every motion of an extremity gives pain, through|run over the joints. They would act more power- 
the necessity of a corresponding movement in the] fully, if they went in a straight line to the toes or 
trunk. When we stand, we cannot raise or extend |tips of the fingers; but by being laced down in 
'the arm without a new position of the body, and a|sheaths, they move the toes and fingers with a 
poising of it, through the action of a hundred mus-| velocity proportioned to their loss of power. 
cles. There is, in the machinery of the animal body, 
We shall consider the muscles of the arm, under|in a lesser degree, the same interchange of velocity 
When a man strikes with a hammer, 
the muscle near the shoulder acts upon the humerus, 
in raising the extended lever of the arm and 
hammer, with every possible disadvantage, seeing 
that it is inserted or attached so near the centre of 
. 


+. 


From “Bell on the Hand.” 


(Continued from page 371.) 


two heads; in the first, we shall give examples of|and force. 
the living property of the muscles; and then of the 
mechanical contrivances, in their form and applica- 
tion. In all that regards the muscles, we see the 
most bountiful supply of power commensurate to 
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motion in the- shoulder joint. But the loss of|latter day, they may frustrate the design of Provi-}ment of their sordid or vindictive passions, they 
power is restored in another form. What the|dence respecting themselves, though not respecting |lose sight of the requirements of truth and justice, 
muscle loses by the mode of its insertion, is made|his own work, for it is his sacred determination to | and in their blindness are prepared to call evil good, 
up in the velocity communicated to the hammer; be glorious in heaven and glorified on earth, though | and good, evil. 

for in descending through a large space, it accumu- |those that would be called his Israel, be not gath- 


lates velocity, and velocity is equal to force. 


advantage of the rapid descent of a heavy body is,|has been preached to them as it is meet it should, 


that a smart blow is given, and an effect produced 
which the combined power of all the muscles, with- 
out this mechanical distribution of force, could not 
accomplish. This is, in truth, similar to the opera- 
tion of the fly wheel, by which the gradual motion 
of an engine is accumulated in a point of time, and 
a blow is struck capable of crushing or of stamping 
a piece of gold or silver. 

The muscle raises the long lever of the arm at 
a disadvantage, or very slowly ; but the arm being 
moved, that motion is rapidly increased by each 
successive impulse from the muscle ; and, of course, 
the velocity at the further extremity is more rapid 
than at the insertion of the tendon. 

Again, if we consider the action of the muscle, 
in pulling down the arm, as in giving a back stroke 
with the sword, we have the combination of two 
powers,—weight and muscular effort. When the 
hammer descends, the rapidity is increased by the 
mere effect of gravity; but when the action of the | 
muscle is conjoined, the two forces, progressively | 
increasing, greatly augment the velocity of the de- 
scent. 

The same interchange of power for velocity, which | 
takes place in the arm, adapts a man’s hand and | 





that such as neglect toembrace it will be left, and the 
feet of the messengers turned another way, even to 
the highways and hedges, with a power of compul- 
sive love which will prevail on the halt, the maimed, 
and the blind to come to the marriage of the King’s 
son; and by coming they shall be made strong, 
beautiful and lively, and not look back to those 
things that are behind, but press forward towards 
the mark of the prize of the high calling of God in 


We think the following extracts, copied from a late 


The|ered. And I am of the faith that when the Gospel | paper, exhibit this in a striking manner. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) Inquirer.] 

“ Until recently, the defence of slavery has laboured 
under great difficulties, because its apologists—for they 
were merely apologists—took half-way grounds. They 
confined the defence of slavery to mere negro slavery, 
thereby giving up the slavery principle, admitting other 
forms of slavery to be wrong, and yielding up the au- 
thority of the Bible, and of the history, practices and ex- 
perience of mankind. Human experience showing the 
universal success of slave society, and the universal fail- 
ure of free society, was unavailing to them, because they 


Christ Jesus, following no man’s example further were precluded from employing it, by admitting slavery 


than they follow Him. And what if I say, in the 


in the abstract to be wrong. The defence of mere negro 
slavery involved them in still greater difficulty. The 


faith which is given me, that He has designed to|laws of all the Southern States justified the holding 


carry some of this generation in these parts of the 


white men in slavery, provided that through the mother 


world higher and further in righteousness than their |they were descended, however remotely, from a negro 


forefathers were carried, even such as were honour- 
able in their day; and therefore let them take heed 
that they limit not the Holy One of Israel, nor cir- 


;cumscribe the leadings of His blessed unerring spirit, | ter ow 
by looking too much at the example of others; for |2tura! and necessary. 


this has been a means of stopping the gradual pro- 
gression of many glorious, well-begun reformations; 


slave. The bright mulattoes, according to their theory, 
were wrongfully held in slavery. 

“The line of defence, however, is changed now, and 
the North is completely cornered, and dumb as an oys- 
The South now maintains that slavery is right, 
It shows that all divine, and 
almost all human, authority justifies it. The South fur- 
ther charges that the little experiment of free society in 
Western Europe has been, from the beginning, a cruel 


instead of going forward they have looked back, |failure, and that symptoms of failure are abundant in 
and even sunk below the standard of the first re-|our North. While itis far more obvious thatnegroes should 


formers. 
instruments to labour for reformation in this degene- 


And such as will be the first happy be slaves than whites—for they are only fit to labour, 


not to direct—yet the principle of slavery is in itself 
right, and does not depend on difference of complexion. 


fingers to a thousand arts, requiring quick or lively rate age must differ in their trials from the sons of| Difference of race, of lineage, of language, of habits and 
motions. The fingers of a lady, playing on the |the former morning, and will find them to be of a|customs, all tend to render the institution more natural 


pianoforte, or of the compositor with his types, are 
instances of the advantage gained by this sacrifice 
of force for velocity of movement. 


more severe and piercing kind: theirs were from the |®"4 durable; and although slaves have been generally 
P eee white, still the masters and slaves have generally been 
world, and such as they might expect from them, 

The spring of|although not exempt from false brethren; owrs well 


of different national descent. Moses and Aristotle, the 


earliest historians, are both authorities in favour of the 


the foot and toe is bestowed in the same manner, |chzefly arise from those under the same profession | difference of race, but not of colour.” 


and gives elasticity and rapidity in running, dancing, | 


and leaping. 
(To be continued.) 
>» 
For “ The Friend.” 
It is now 1856 years since the Christian Era, and 


yet, how few professing christians, and even of those | 


professing with Friends, understand in their own 
experience that “ what is to be known of God is 
manifest in man.” 


His Church which He designs.” 


\things as Mary did in her heart.” 





Chester, 7th month 24th, 1856. 
svamameilaliaindteiiot 
For “ The Friend.” 

The following communication from the Life of 
Mary Peasly, (afterward Neal) addressed to a 
Friend in Pennsylvania in the year 1756, might 
possibly be of use to Friends in these trying times, 
when it is to be feared that many are considering 
the organization of our Society to depend more on 
persons than principles. “ And although I have 
not the least design to derogate from the real worth 
of those honourable sons of the morning who were 
made instrumental in a great degree to break down 
the partition-wall which carnal, selfish man had 
erected between the people and the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, I am not afraid to say and give it under my 
hand, that it was and is the design of God that his 
people in future ages should carry on the reforma- 
tion even further than they did, and notwithstand- 
that a night of apostasy has come over us as a people, 
as day and night succeed each other in their season, 
and God keeps his covenant with both. 
the judgment that that day has begun to dawn, in 
which the Sun of Righteousness will rise higher and 
shine with 


I am of 


greater lustre than heretofore ; and if 


Canada, 7th month, 1856. 
a 


clothed with the disguised spirit of the world, and\ nder well nears dae: KP 
from some of the foremost rank, so called, in society. lished in Virginia, entitled ‘Sociology; or, Free Society 
And what if I say (although my natural eyes may 
not see it) that God will divide in Jacob, and scat-| stead of the slave of society, and he would be far better 
ter in Israel before that reformation is wrought in| off.” ar 
Thus was this|!#bourers a pauper banditti.” 


tribulated, exercised handmaid of the Lord given and that which is not free must be substituted.” 
’ 
\to foresee and forewarn: may we “ ponder well these 


“ Ponder well the following extracts from a work pub- 


a Failure, by George Fitzhugh :’— 
“ Make the labouring man the slave of one man, in- 


“Two hundred years of liberty have made white 
“ Free society has failed, 


“Say the Abolitionists:—‘ Man ought not to have 
property in man.’ What a dreary, cold, bleak, inhos- 
pitable world this would be, with such a doctrine car- 
ried into practice!.... Slavery has been too univer- 
sal not to be necessary to nature, and man struggles in 


A Curious Fact-—The blubber on a fat whale is| ¥#i™ #gainst nature. .... Free society is a failure. We, 
cusnitiones in tin Ueldhosk parts from fifteen to twen- slaveholders, say, you must recur to domestic slavery, 


| 


/experiments. 


EIGHTH MONTH 9, 1856. 


ty inches thick, though seldom more than a foot ; 
it is of a coarse texture, and much harder than|the healthy, beautiful and natural being which they are 
pork. So very full of oil is it, that a cask closely |ttying unconsciously to adopt.” . .. . 
packed with the clear raw fat of the whale, will governed far better than the free labourers at the North 
not contain the oil boiled from it, and the seraps are 
left besides ; this has been frequently proved by | condition is better.” 
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- |and to lose the whole weight of profane authority, for 


the oldest, the best, and most common form of socialism. 
“Free society is a monstrous abortion, and slavery 


“The slaves are 


are governed. Our negroes are not only better off as to 
physical comfort than free labourers, but their moral 


“We do not adopt the theory that Ham was the an- 
cestor of the negro race. The Jewish slaves were not 
negroes; and to confine the justification of slavery to 
that race would be to weaken its Scriptural authority, 


we read of no negro slavery in ancient times.” ..... 











It would seem incredible that men born and 
brought up in these United States, who had any 
opportunity for having their mental powers devel- 
oped by education, let it have been in what part of|the truth to say, that some were born with saddles on 
the country it might, could be so lost to all just their backs, and others booted and spurred to ride them 
sense of the rights of man and the justice and be- —and the riding does them good. They need the reins, 
nevolence of his Creator, as openly to advocate the 
opinion that slavery is a divine ifstitution, and that|exuberantly false, and aborescently fullacious.’”  * 
it was and is in accordance with the divine economy |—Ledger. 
for the poorer classes,—the classes which have to| 


“ Slavery, black or white, is right and necessary.” 
“Nature has made the weak in mind or body slaves.” 
.... The wise and virtuous, the brave, the strong in 

mind and body, are born to command.” “ Men are not 

born entitled to equal rights. It would be far nearer 


the bit and the spur.” .. . . “ Life and liberty are not in- 


|alienable.” .... ‘The Declaration of Independence is 





It will be seen by a short article in another col- 


those who are called of God to be the sons of this| work,—to be in servile subjection to, or in other! umn of this journal, headed “The Non-slayehold- 
morning, look back to the night, and to those who| words, slaves to those who may be possessed of a|ing population of the South,” that in a white popu- 
have slept and been drunken in the night by sipping) little more of this world’s goods then themselves.|Jation of between six and seven millions, there are 
of ‘the golden cup of abomination’ as even to the|But when men give themselves up to the govern-|not quite three hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
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holders. By far the greater portion of these whites; 
not holding slaves, is, according to the representa- 
tion of Southern authors, uneducated, thriftless, and 
degraded, and agreeable to the doctrine advocated 
in the extracts given, ought to become the slaves of 
the masters who are tyrannizing over the poor blacks, 
and determinedly contending and labouring to ex- 
tend their crushing system over other parts of the 
Union. Is it to be wondered at, that where this 
system is triumphant, and labour and labourers 
afe so degraded by it, ignorance, servility and des- 
titution should prevail among the working classes, 
while cupidity, arrogance and love of power are 
the characteristics of the few who consider them- 
selves so far superior to their fellow men whom they 
have reduced to the condition of chattels, and hold 
in interminable bondage? The indications are strong 
and unmistakable, that there is a design on the 
part of many of the slaveholders, connived at and 
assisted by many of the politicians in the free states, 
not only to extend this degrading system into the 
territories not yet settled, but to extort from the 
free states a recognition of its unrighteous claims 
and pretensions, by sanctioning the presence of 
slaves with their masters, within their limits, and 
removing all restriction to their transmitting their 
bondmen and women over their highways, whether 
the masters are in search of their own pleasure, or 
a market for their human merchandize. Should 
this be obtained, another encroachment on the rights 
of the North will be made, and the same state of 
things may finally be brought about here as now 
exists in the South: we may have a large portion 
of the population debauched and degraded by the 
abominations of slavery, one sixteeneth of them 
holding slaves, and claiming to have their supposed 
interests alone consulted, while the mechanics and 
working classes are treated as beings whose happi- 
ness consists in being subjected to the unchecked 
government of their lordly masters, who may pro- 
vide for them such food and clothing as they may 
think sufficient, and therewith they must be con- 
tent. Will the North continue “dumb” under this 
kind of “ defence” of slavery? 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to 19th ult. The 
allied troops have all evacuated the Crimea. The Morn- 
ing Herald states, on authority, that, at the commence- 
ment of the late war, Austria offered to join the Allies, 
on condition that they would assist her in rendering 
Poland independent. Austria feared Russia. The Em- 
peror of Austria has celebrated the birth of a daughter, 
by granting an amnesty. Many persons convicted of 
political offences, have been pardoned, and the term of 
imprisonment for others shortened. The confiscated 
estates in Hungary are restored, and other boons granted. 
The first railway in the Roman States, which goes from 
Rome to Frascati, was opened on the 7th. The news 
from Italy continued unsatisfactory ; a rupture between 
Austria and Sardinia seemed probable. The resigna- 
tion of the Spanish Minister, Espartero, is said not to 
have been voluntary, but to have been brought about 
by the intrigues of the Queen-mother Christina, and 
others. A new cabinet was formed with Gen. O’Don- 
nell at its head. The change gave great offence to the 
liberal party, and occasioned insurrections in Madrid 
and other cities. In the capital, the National Guard, 
assisted by the citizens, engaged in a sanguinary con- 
test with the regular troops, in which the latter were 
successful. There was much loss of life on both sides. 
The outbreak had been suppressed in Madrid, but it was 
reported that the insurrection had been successful at 
Saragossa, Arragon and Catalonia, the garrisons in each 
place having sided with the people. On the 15th, an 
explosion occurred in a colliery near Cardiff, Wales, by 
which 110 persons were killed. 

Liverpool Markets—The quotations for cotton were 
unchanged, with moderate sales. There had been 
stormy weather, which affected the market for bread- 
stuffs. Prices had advanced slightly, and the demand 
was better. Ohio flour, 35s. 6d. a 37s. There was an 
active speculative demand for corn, white, at 32s.; yel- 
low, at 30s. per quarter. 


Three Days Later—Havre dates to the 22d ult., have 
been received. There is no later intelligence with re- 
gard to the insurrection in Spain. Serious disturbances 
had broken out in the Papal States, and also at Naples. 
At the latter place, numerous arrests were made. A 
republican conspiracy had been detected at Tarentum, 
and many arrests of suspected persons had been made. 
The London Times intimates that the propositions sub- 
mitted by G. M. Dallas, for the settlement of the Central 
American question, are likely to prove satisfactory to the 
British government. It is said that negotiations are in 
progress between the Governments of Rome, Naples, 
Florence and Modena, for the purpose of forming a fede- 
ration under the patronage of Austria. Consols were| 
quoted at London at 953. 

INDIA AND CHINA.—Bombay dates are to Sixth 
month 10th. The monsoon had commenced, and rain 
was abundant. The Indian government meditate a new 
five per cent. loan. Another insurrection of the San- 
talls was feared, in consequence of famine. Cholera 
raged at Patna. Hong Kong papers, of Fifth mo. 22d, 
report the Chinese insurrection over, around Canton, but 
broken out again at Honan, and the insurgents held most 
of the cities. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Senate has pass- 
ed by more than a two-thirds vote a large number of bills4 
from the House, appropriating money for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbours. The House of Representa- 
tives has passed, by a vote of 88 to 74, a bill for the re- 
organization of Kansas, and providing the usual territorial 
machinery. The bill makes provision for the freedom of 
speech and of the press; test oaths of whatever kinds 
are prohibited, nor shall cruel or unusual punishments 
be allowed; all criminal prosecutions pending in any of 
the courts of Kansas, imputing to any persons the crime 
of treason, and all criminal prosecutions for alleged vio- 
lation or disregard whatever of what are usually known 
as the laws of the Legislature of Kansas, shall be forth- 
with dismissed, and every person restrained of his liberty 
released. It restores the Missouri restriction, and pro- 
vides for the encouragement of settlement and educa- 
tion. ‘The bill repeals all parts of the Kansus Nebraska, 
or other acts in conflict with this bill. The Fortifica- 
tion bill, as finally passed by the House, appropriates 
$1,703,000 for various works of defence. The heaviest 
items are for the defence of San Francisco Bay, Cal. 
After long discussion, the House, on the lstinst., adopted 
a resolution declaring that Whitfield was not entitled to 
a seat as a delegate from Kansas. The vote stood yeas, 
110; nays, 92. A resolution that Reeder be admitted as 
a delegate, was rejected—yeas, 88; nays, 113. The 
special elections in the districts of South Carolina, lately 
represented by Brooks and Keitt, resulted in the unani- 
mous re-election of both. 

Military Land Warrants ——The whole number of land 
warrants issued under the act of 1855, is so far 158,475, 
embracing more than nineteen millions of acres. Dur- 
ing the last month, 9055 warrants were issued. 

State of the Treasury.—On the lst inst., there was a 
balance in the U. 8. Treasury, subject to draft, of nearly 
$23,000,000, after paying upwards of $7,000,000, on ac- 
count of the Texas debt. 

The Western Rivers.—At the close of this month, there 
were only eighteen inches in the channel of the Ohio, at 
Pittsburg. The weather warm and showery. At Cin- 
cinnati, the river was at a stand, with thirty-four inches 
in the channel to Louisville. 

The Drought.—Copious rains have fallen over a large 
part of the region, which was suffering for lack of mois- 
ture. 

Kansas.—The President has removed Gov. Shannon, 
and appointed John W. Geary, of Pennsylvania, in his 
stead. The nomination of the latter was confirmed by 
the Senate without opposition. A letter in the Mobile 
Tribune, from Kansas, says, of the 350 Southern emi- 
grants who went with Col. Buford into that territory, 
only about 50 remain. The writer laments this desertion 
of the territory by Southern men. 

Utah.—A letter from Fort Laramie, of Sixth month 
14th, says, “We have met with several parties of the 
Saints, returning from Salt Lake to the States. All we 
met gave a terrible picture of the state of affairs there 
now. The poorer class had to subsist for months on 
roots—such as thistle, seco, &c., which the Indians ga- 
ther and sell to them for one dollar per bushel. The 
grasshoppers, which caused the famine last year, have 
commenced again this season, and bid fair to destroy 
the present crop of wheat and vegetables. Many of them 
appeared very much dissatisfied with the Mormon faith, 
and stated that they had been deccived.” 

New Orleans.—The domestic exports to foreign and 
coastwise ports, for the fiscal year just closed, amounted 
to $110,353,436, which is an increase over the year 
ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1855, of more than twenty-six 





millions. The export trade of New Orleans during the 
last year, is stated to have exceeded that of New York 
for the same period. 

The War in Oregon.—A recent letter from Joel Palmer, 
superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon Territo 
represents the war in Southern Oregon as closed. Nearly 
all the hostile bands had unconditionally surrendered, 
They were to be provided with homes on reservations 
provided for them. 

Commerce.—The statistics of navigation of the United 
States, for 1855, show an aggregate tonnage of 5,180,983 
tons. Of this amount, 4,321,951 is owned in the free 
States, and 859,032 in the slave States. The lake com- 
merce is rapidly increasing; the tonnage for 1855 was 
345,000 tons, valued at nearly $15,000,000. The lake 
trade is stated to amount yearly to more than 600 mil- 
lions. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 95 adults, 284 chil- 
dren—total, 379. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 746. Of the deaths, 
544 were children under five years of age. On the 2nd, 
sales of wheat were made at $1.70 a $1.75 for new red 
Southern; corn at 70 cts. a 75 cts. 

Extraordinary Yield—During the late season, a crop 
of wheat was raised by George W. Dillard, of Essex, 
Va., from six acres of land, which netted three hundred 
and forty-six bushels, weighing 62 lbs. to the bushel. 
The crop was sold a few days since, in Baltimore, and 
brought one dollar and eighty-five cents to the bushel. 

Ilorseflesh as Food.—The Austrian Gazette states that 
for the last three years in which horseflesh has been 
sold at Vienna, 4925 horses have been slaughtered, 
which have furnished 1,093,000 pounds of meat, distri- 
buted to the poor in 3,804,000 portions of half a pound 
each. 

Submarine Telegraph.—The sinking of the cable, to 
complete the telegraphic communication between France 
and Algeria, was to commence on the 20th ult. 

The British Navy.—The force now in commission con- 
sists of 338 ships and 59,000 men; of these, thirty-three 
ships and 10,000 men are ordered home to be paid off. 

The Slave Trade.—In a correspondence with the British 
Minister at Rio, the Emperor of Brazil announces his 
fixed intention to suppress the slave trade on the coasts 
of his empire. 

The Russian Navy.—The Russian Black Sea fleet was 
manned by 38,400 picked men, all of whom had seen at 
least ten years’ service. These men took a very active 
part in the defence of Sebastopol, and out of the number 


mentioned 23,000 were either killed or died of disease. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Thos. Williamson, jr., Eng., per A. 
Dirkin, 10 shillings, vol. 29; from Z. Hampton, agt., Io., 
for Jona. Bundy, $2, to 23, vol. 30, for 8. Todd, $2, to 
17, vol. 30, for Samuel Steven, $2, to 14, vol. 30; from 
S. Hobson, agt., O., for Jos. Penrose, $2, vol. 29. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The winter term will commence on the 4th day of Tenth 
month. Terms, $250 per annum, including Tuition, 
Board and Washing. Applications for admission should 
be made early. 

Address, Jonathan Richards, Superintendent, West 
Haverford, P. O., Pa.; Thomas Kimber, 50 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia; or Robert Pearsall Smith, 17 Minor 
street, Philadelphia. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Wanted, A Principal and two Assistant Teachers for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and three Assistants 
for the Women’s School. 

Application may be made to either of the undersigned. 

Joun C. AuuEN, No. 179 S. Fifth street. 
Samvuet Aten, No. 134 8. Front street. 
Wituiam L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch street. 


WANTED. 


A Suitable Female Teacher to take the place of Prin- 
cipal in the Select School for Girls, in this city. 

Application may be made to Sidney Coates, No. 330 
Arch street, or Elizabeth Allen, No. 146 Pine street. 
ee _ mx 

Diep, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 5th of Seventh mo., 
Lypia S. Paumer, aged forty-nine years; a member of 
Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 16th ult., at New Hope, Bucks county, 

Dante. Parry, a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, in the 83d year of his age. 





